THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  LAUDER  FAMILY  IN  THE 
FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 


By  the  Rev.  Duncan  Shaw. 

Many  of  the  leading  Scottish  families  in  the  century  prior  to  the  Reforma- 
tion gained  promotion  in  the  church  through  powerful  family  and  political 
influences  rather  than  on  account  of  their  personal  qualities,  although 
these  may  not  have  been  non-existent.  One  example  is  the  family  of 
George,  Lord  Home,  whose  brothers  John  and  David  were  abbot  of 
Jedburgh  and  prior  of  Coldingham,  respectively,  and  whose  sisters  were 
Elizabeth,  Lady  Hamilton,  and  Marion,  Countess  of  Crawford.*  This 
method  of  advancement  in  the  church  was  not  peculiar  to  the  few  years 
preceding  the  Reformation,  but  had  been  found  throughout  Europe  for 
a long  time  previous. 

The  Lauders  were  an  ancient  family  of  knightly  origin  who  owned 
lands  in  Midlothian,  Peebles  and  Lauderdale,  and  produced  four  impor- 
tant churchmen  who  were  all  bom  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Two  of  these  were  William  and  Alexander,  sons  of  Robert  and  Annabella 
Lauder.2 

The  third  was  Thomas  Lauder,  an  illegitimate  son  of  this  branch  of 
the  family,  mentioned  as  a nephew  of  William. ^ The  fourth  was  Edward 
who  was  also  illegitimate,  being  the  son  of  Allan  Lauder  of  Hatton  and 
an  unmarried  woman.'*  He  was  thus  the  half  brother  of  Alexander  Lauder 
of  Hatton,  and  in  letters  to  Rome  he  refers  to  himself  as  a nephew  of 
Wilham. 

They  were  all  educated  at  the  University  of  Paris.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  William  was  the  first  to  go  to  Paris  where  he 
took  a great  interest  in  its  affairs  and  eventually  became  rector.®  Edward 
was  a determinant  in  1411®  and  was  soon  followed  by  Thomas  and 
Alexander  who  were  all  students  there  at  the  same  time  for  a few  years.’ 

^ Historical  Manuscript  Commission.  Report  XII,  App.  viii,  p.  161. 

• Registrum  Glasguense.  II.  p.  304,  and  C.P.R.  Petitions  I.  p.  599. 

* C.P.R.,  various  entries. 

* Cameron,  Scottish  Supplications  to  Rome  {S.H.S.),  p.  233. 

® Dvniple  and  Chatelaen,  Auct.  Chart,  Unit.  Paris,  ad  index.  It  seems  that 
he  also  lectured  and  studied  at  the  university  of  Angers.  See  p.  162  n.  I. 

• Ibid.  II,  p.  roo.  ' Ibid.  II,  ad  index. 
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In  order  to  prepare  themselves  to  take  important  places  in  the  ranks  of 
the  clergy  of  their  day  each  of  them  except  Thomas  graduated  in  canon 
law  after  taking  arts.  Edward  also  graduated  in  theology*  and  Wilham 
was  a graduate  both  in  civil  and  canon  law.2 

The  school  of  Law  in  Paris,  though  not  the  best  in  Europe, ® was 
where  "the  great  mass  of  the  well  bom,  well-beneficed  or  wealthy  idlers 
of  the  university  belonged,  whether  their  object  was  to  get  on  in  the 
world  and  attain  high  preferment  in  the  church  or  merely  to  pass  their 
time  pleasantly  in  a university  town.”^  The  Lauders,  however,  seem  to 
have  been  scholarly  and  capable.  They  were  undisguised  careerists,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  Thomas,  but  by  their  efforts  they  contributed 
worthily  to  the  political  welfare  of  Scotland  and  two  of  them  at  least, 
William  and  Thomas,  to  the  spiritual  heritage  of  the  realm.  It  must  be 
remembered  nevertheless  that  ‘ ' politics  may  not,  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  have  been  a religion  but  religion  was  a part  of  politics."* 

There  is  little  on  record  to  reveal  the  quality  of  their  learning.  There  are 
no  extant  writings  which  can  be  ascribed  to  them.  Knowledge  of  what 
they  read  is  scanty,  and  Alexander  is  the  only  one  about  whom  anything 
is  known  here.  William,  when  bishop  of  Glasgow,  gave  a " Braco," 
possibly  either  Repertorium  Juris  Canonica  or  Juris  Canonica  Com- 
pendium by  Peter  de  Braco,®  to  the  chapter  hbrary  with  the  provision 
that  it  should  be  lent  to  his  brother  Alexander,  a member  of  the  chapter 
pro  vitaP  Alexander  was  also  allowed  to  borrow  a Speculum  Judiciale 
of  Durandus  if  he  left  his  Decretum  of  Gratian  as  a pledge.® 

William. 

William  Lauder's  benefices  were  not  very  numerous,  this  being  due 
to  his  early  promotion  to  the  see  of  Glasgow.  In  1392,  while  stiU  at 
university,  he  was  given  the  parish  church  of  St.  Eligius,  a benefice  in 

* C.P.R.  VIII,  p.  155.  He  is  stated  to  be  Lie.  Th. 

* C.P.R.,  Petitions  I,  577. 

* Rashdall,  Med.  Univ.  ( New  Edition),  I,  p.  437. 

* Ibid.  I,  p.  438. 

* Barraclough,  Papal  Provisions,  p.  15. 

* A fourteenth  century  lawyer  of  Piacenza.  Cf.  Jdcher,  Gelehrten  Lexicon, 
p.  1325  ; and  U.  Chevalier,  Repertoire  des  sources  historiques  du  Moyen  Age,  Bio- 
bibliographie,  p.  682  ; for  further  references. 

’ Reg.  Glas.  II,  p.  336. 

* Ibid.  Durandus  (1230-96)  taught  in  Bologne  and  Mantua  and  was  bishop  of 
Mande  in  1286.  Charters  0/  the  Abbey  of  Inchaffray  {S.H.S.),  p.  3i7n. 
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the  gift  of  the  bishop,  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  Malo.*  His  first  attempt 
at  litigation,  in  1405,  over  a benefice — the  precentorship  of  Glasgow — 
was  unsuccessful  and  the  decision  was  given  in  favour  of  John  Hawick.^ 
But  Hawick  seems  to  have  had  to  put  up  a strong  fight  to  retain  his 
precentorship,  for  when  William  became  bishop  of  Glasgow  Alexander 
Lauder  pressed  his  own  interests.®  It  is  good  to  know  that  despite  this 
pressure,  which  must  have  been  considerable  on  account  of  the  presence 
of  the  Lauders  in  the  cathedral  chapter,  Hawick  managed  to  retain  this 
benefice,  among  others,  until  his  death  in  1432.'* 

In  1407  William  is  referred  to  for  the  first  time  as  D.C.L.®  In  this 
year  he  was  holding  a canonry  and  prebend  in  Moray  and  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Lothian.  On  being  granted  the  church  of  Liston  he  resigned 
his  benefice  in  France  and  had  to  give  up  the  canonry  and  prebend  of  Moray 
to  William  Ramsay,  Lie.  C.L.,  dean  of  Dunkeld,  who  had  also  a canonry 
and  prebend  in  Aberdeen.® 

William’s  first  important  political  activity  was  his  appointment  as 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  go  to  Charles  of  France  to  renew  the  alliance 
with  France  against  England.’  This  treaty  was  successfully  negotiated 
and  was  signed  in  February,  1407,®  and  was  confirmed  by  the  Duke  of 
Albany  at  Perth. 

He  reached  the  height  of  his  career  as  a churchman  when  he  was 
appointed  to  the  see  of  Glasgow  by  Benedict  XIII  on  9th  July,  1408.* 
Bishop  Dowden  suggests,*®  probably  correctly,  that  he  went  to  Avignon 
for  his  consecration  and  returned  after  Martinmas  the  same  year.** 

There  is  little  mentioned  of  him  during  the  next  fifteen  years  in 
records  of  the  period.  The  affairs  of  his  diocese  would  demand  some 
attention,  and  a great  deal  of  his  time  was  spent  in  continuing  to  build 
the  Cathedral  of  Glasgow.  It  still  bears  his  family  crest,  in  honom:,  not 

* C.P.R.,  Petitions  I,  p.  577.  This  petition  appears  on  the  roll  of  the  university 
of  Angers,  which  was  omitted  by  the  editor.  Watt.  Sources  for  Scot.  Hist,  of  Four- 
teenth Cent,  in  the  Archives  of  the  Vatican,  S.H.R.,  vol.  xxxii,  p.  106  n.  3.  It 
would  therefore  appear  that  William  spent  some  time  lecturing  and  studying  there. 
See  Scottish  Supplications  to  Rome,  p.  41,  which  also  suggests  that  about  this  time 
he  may  have  held  the  precentorship  of  Aberdeen  to  which  the  prebend  of  Auchterless 
was  annexed. 

• C.P.R.  Petitions  I,  633.  ® Ibid.  I,  596. 

* Cameron,  Apostolic  Camera  and  Scottish  Benefices,  p.  107.  He  was  an  imjKtr- 
tant  cleric,  D.C.L.,  and  a Chaplain  to  the  Apostolic  See.  Andrew  Hawick,  possibly 
a relative,  was  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Albany.  C.P.R.  VII,  154. 

• C.P.R.,  Petitions  I,  635.  * Ibid.  I,  635  and  636. 

’ Acts  of  Parliament  II,  Sup.  21a. 

* General  Register  House,  France  Treaties  and  Arch.  Nat.  J,  677,  19,  quoted 
in  Balfour  Melville,  James  I,  p.  35. 

• Hierarchia  Catholica  Medii  Aevi,  quoted  by  Dowden  in  Bishops  of  ScatUtMd, 
p.  318. 

Dowden,  Bishops  of  Scotland,  p.  318. 

Rotwli  Scotiae  II,  p.  189. 
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only  of  himself,  but  of  his  parents  who  were  benefactors  to  his  episcopal 
seat.* 

His  pohtical  service  during  these  years  of  national  upheaval  was 
restricted  to  his  inclusion  in  the  embassies  which  attempted  to  secure 
peace  between  the  kingdoms  during  the  decade  prior  to  his  promotion 
to  the  Chancellorship  and  his  attendance  at  the  General  Council  at  Perth 
in  1415.2 

In  March  1420  he  applied  to  the  Pope  for  permission  to  exhume  or 
transfer  the  bones  or  relics  of  St.  Kentigem  and  to  place  them  in  a gold 
or  silver  chest.^  There  is  no  record  to  show  that  this  was  ever  done. 
At  the  same  time  he  asked  for  a six  years’  indulgence  to  be  given  to 
those  who  visited  the  church  on  the  feast  of  the  Cathedral’s  dedication 
or  during  the  octave  of  the  same,  and  gave  free  subsidies  for  its  fabric.* 
A six  years’  indulgence  was  also  asked  for  those  who  gave  alms  to  repair 
Bishop  Rae’s  bridge  which  was  built  about  1345.® 

When  Murdoch,  Duke  of  Albany,  succeeded  his  father  as  Governor 
in  September  1420,*  William  was  made  Chancellor.’  Sir  John  Forrester 
was  made  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Seal  at  the  same  time.®  He  was  the  father 
of  Elizabeth  who  married  Alexander  Lauder  of  Hatton,  a nephew  of 
William.®  Forrester  appears  with  the  bishop  of  Glasgow  during  part  of 
the  negotiations  with  England  regarding  the  King’s  release.'®  The  con- 
tinual chaotic  state  of  the  country  made  all  property  owners,  including 
churchmen,  long  for  a change  of  government,"  and  here  William  took  the 
lead.  He  was  one  of  the  important  men  who  were  instrumental  in  opening, 
early  in  1423,  negotiations  with  England  for  the  King’s  speedy  release. 
William,  as  Chancellor,  played  a leading  part  in  the  diplomatic  consulta- 
tions which  went  on  all  through  the  year. '2  Arrangements  for  a truce 
also  appear  to  have  been  considered  at  this  time,'®  but  this  part  of  the 
discussion  was  never  brought  to  a favourable  conclusion. 

* Reg.  Glas.  II,  p.  304-7.  * Acts  of  Parliament  I,  p.  588b. 

® Scottish  Supplications  to  Rome,  p.  183.  * Ibid. 

‘ Ibid.  182  and  n,  and  Glasgow  Ancient  and  Modern  I,  p.  59. 

* Joannis  de  Fordun  Scotichronicon  ed  Goodall,  II,  467,  bk.  XV,  c.  37. 
Exchequer  Rolls  IV.  Append,  to  Preface  178. 

’ Crawford,  Officers  of  State,  p.  12. 

* Ibid.,  p.  310,  and  in  1425  appointed  Chamberlain. 

* Registrum  Magni  Sigilli  Regum  Scotorum,  fol.  vol.  239,  No.  40  quoted- 
Scottish  Peerage  IV,  p.  84. 

Rot.  Scot.  II,  p.  234,  236  ; Rymer,  Foedera  X,  p.  286. 

Boece,  Bishops  of  Aberdeen,  p.  31-2. 

Rot.  Scot.  II,  p.  234,  236  ; Rymer,  Foed.  X,  p.  280. 

Balfour  Melville,  fames  I,  p.  93. 
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In  August  of  that  year  the  Council  met  at  Perth  and  appointed  ten 
commissioners — among  them  William,  chancellor  and  bishop  of  Glasgow, 
George  Borthwick,  archdeacon  of  Glasgow,  and  Sir  Robert  Lauder  of 
Edington.*  The  treaty  for  the  hberation  of  James  I was  concluded  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both  kingdoms,  and  it  was  signed  for  Scotland  by  four 
important  clerics,  William,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  George  Borthwick,  arch- 
deacon of  Glasgow,  Patrick  Houston,  canon  of  Glasgow  and  Murdoch's 
secretary,  and  John  Hales,  abbot  of  Balmerino.^ 

This  was  the  last  important  pubhc  service  of  the  Chancellor,  though 
he  continued  to  hold  that  office  under  James  P until  his  death  on  14th 
June,  i425.‘‘ 

Alexander. 

Alexander  Lauder,  while  still,  in  1413,  a student  of  canon  law  at  the 
University  of  Paris,  was  permitted  to  hold  two  incompatible  benefices.® 
Three  years  later,  now  B.C.L.,  he  held  the  perpetual  vicarage  of  Roxburgh 
and  the  archdeaconry  of  Dunkeld  when  he  was  collated  to  the  church 
at  Ratho.®  This  was  a lucrative  benefice,  which  he  obtained  through  his 
family  connections  in  the  locality  and  his  distant  relationship  through 
the  marriage  of  his  nephew  into  the  Forrester  family  who  had  the  patronage 
of  this  church.’  There  was  a great  deal  of  litigation  over  Ratho,  but  he 
continued  to  hold  it.®  When  he  resigned  the  vicarage  of  Roxburgh  his 
nephew  Edward  received  the  benefice,  although  he  held  Southwick.® 

In  1418,  now  Lie.  C.L.,  he  obtained  the  canonry  and  prebend  of 
Barlanark’®  in  his  brother’s  cathedral  chapter,  and  although  he  stated 
that  he  was  ready  to  resign  the  archdeaconry  of  Dunkeld,  and  a kinsman 
of  Robert  Duke  of  Albany  petitioned  for  it,  he  continued  to  hold  this 
dignity."  He  also  retained  possession  of  the  canonry  in  Glasgow,  despite 
attempts  by  Thomas  Hay  of  royal  birth  to  obtain  it,  until  his  promotion 
to  the  see  of  Dunkeld.*^  Prior  to  May  1419  he  also  obtained  another  canonry 
and  prebend  in  the  chapter  of  Glasgow,  namely  Eddleston.*®  Although 
he  held  these  important  benefices,  including  a dignity,  he  was  still  a sub- 
deacon in  January  1420." 

^ Acis  of  Parliament  I,  p.  589b  ; Rynier,  Food.  X,  p.  298-99  ; Bain,  Cal.  Doc. 
re  Scot.  IV,  932  ; Boece,  Bishops  of  Aberdeen,  p.  33. 

^ Rot.  Scot.  II,  p.  240  ; Rymer,  Foed.  X,  p.  301-8  ; Bain,  IV,  p.  938-39. 

• Exch.  Rolls  IV,  p.  255,  269.  * Reg.  Glas.  II,  616. 

• C.P.R.,  Petitions  I,  p.  599.  • Ibid.  I,  p.  604. 

’ Proc.  Soc.  Antiquaries  Scot.  XI,  p.  125.  A confirmation  by  the  Pope  in  1444, 
no  doubt  confirming  the  existing  rights  of  the  Patron. 

® Scottish  Supplications  to  Rome,  ad.  index. 

• C.P.R.,  Petitions  I,  603.  Ibid.  I,  610.  Ibid.  Ibid.  I,  612. 

Scottish  Supplications  to  Rome,  p.  39-41.  Ibid.,  p.  159. 
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Shortly  after  the  return  of  the  King  to  Scotland  Alexander  was 
granted  safe  conduct  during  the  years  1423  and  1424  to  come  and  go 
between  Flanders  and  England.*  These  visits  may  have  had  to  do  with 
the  King's  financial  affairs,  and  are  possibly  connected  with  the  two 
Edinburgh  burgesses  named  Lauder,^  who  may  have  been  kinsmen,  who 
went  in  March  1425^  to  Bruges  and  Middelburgh  in  Zealand  to  solicit 
payment  of  a sum  due  by  James  to  the  English  crown  and  returned  in 
February  1426.“*  Alexander  was  chosen,  in  December  1425,  with  three 
others,  James  Halderstone,  Prior  of  St.  Andrews,  John  Crannoch,  bishop 
of  Caithness,  and  Thomas  Myrton,  dean  of  Glasgow,  to  go  to  Rome®  to 
negotiate  with  the  Pope  regarding  the  presentation  and  collation  to 
benefices  and  to  attempt  to  smooth  out  the  Cameron  controversy.®  Two 
of  the  party,  Alexander  and  Thomas  Myrton,  had  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  case  as  they  both  belonged  to  the  chapter  of  Glasgow  Cathedral. 
This  delegation  never  set  out,’^  and  only  Crannoch  and  Myrton  reached 
Rome  as  the  orators  of  the  King,®  but  they  were  successful  in  obtaining 
the  provision  and  the  faculty  of  consecration  for  Cameron  to  Glasgow.® 
In  December  1429,  Alexander  and  John  Crannoch,  now  bishop  of  Brechin, 
were  sent  to  the  Apostolic  see  to  do  business  for  Bishop  Cameron  and 
and  to  present  royal  citation  to  Croyser.*®  The  extent  to  which  the  King 
was  prepared  to  assist  Cameron  at  the  Roman  court  is  revealed  by  the 
fact  that  at  Bruges  the  ambassadors  received  £200  for  expenses  and 
borrowed  £200  to  proceed  with  Cameron’s  business  at  the  curia,  all  of 
which  was  paid  out  of  money  raised  by  taxation  for  the  King’s  ransom.  “ 
Alexander  took  advantage  of  his  presence  in  Rome  to  obtain  the  rectory 
of  Lilliesleaf,*2  although  William  Croyser  attempted  to  add  this  to  his 
long  list  of  benefices.'®  Alexander  was  also  successful  in  obtaining  release 
from  an  oath  he  had  made  to  Jean  Gerson  to  take  his  Doctorate  in 
Canon  Law  only  in  Paris. ‘‘‘  Whether  he  applied  for  this  for  the  reason 
which  he  states,  namely,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  go  to  Paris 
or  to  disassociate  himself  with  a name  which  was  not  very  popular  in 
papal  circles,  one  cannot  say.  Alexander’s  preferments  at  Rome  and 

^ Bain,  IV,  926  ; Rot.  Scot.  II,  236.  240  ; and  Bain  IV,  962  ; Rot.  Scot.  II,  248. 

® There  is  no  trace  of  these  men  in  the  Roll  of  Edinburgh  Burgesses,  1406-1700 
(Scottish  Record  Society). 

® Rot.  Scot.  II,  252.  * Ibid.  II,  255.  ® Bain  IV,  988. 

* Cf.  R.  K.  Hannay,  James  I,  Cameron  and  the  Papacy,  S.H.R.  XV,  190-200. 

’ Baxter,  Copiale  Prioratus  Sancti  Andree,  p.  75  ; Reg.  Glas.  II,  319. 

8 C.P.R.  VII,  p.  30. 

• Cf.  Balfour  Melville,  James  I,  p.  140,  and  references  quoted  there. 

*8  Robertson,  Statuta  Ixxxvii.  Exch.  Rolls  IV,  p.  676. 

Apostolic  Camera  and  Scottish  Benefices,  100,  227.  Ibid.,  p.  loo. 

C.P.R.  viii,  p.  158.  Jean  Gerson  had  died  only  a few  months  before  on 
14th  July,  1429.  Opera  Omnia,  ed  Dupin,  vol.  i,  clxx. 
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appointments  in  Scotland  seem  to  show  that  he  kept  on  good  terms  with 
the  Pope  and  the  King  even  in  the  most  awkward  situations.  His  method 
of  citing  Croyser  shows  one  way  by  which  this  was  maintained.  When 
he  and  the  bishop  of  Brechin  arrived  in  Rome,  Laurence  Piot,  a fellow 
Scot  ,was  given  the  citation  to  deliver.  The  outcome  of  his  getting  this 
difficult  task,  and  giving  equivocal  answers  as  a result  of  a cross-examina- 
tion, was  that  he  spent  some  time  in  the  prison  of  the  Marshals  of  the 
Roman  Court.*  Having  avoided  the  unpleasant  consequences  of  delivering 
a summons  to  a papal  favourite  Alexander  returned  home.  In  June  1430 
a safe  conduct  was  issued  to  Alexander  to  go  to  Basle^  but  he  never 
reached  the  Council.  He  was  in  Flanders  en  route  for  Scotland  the  follow- 
ing January  when  a safe  conduct  was  issued  for  his  return.^  It  is  assumed 
that  he  was  there  in  May  on  business  connected  with  the  King’s  ransom.* 

Alexander  was  again  in  Rome  later  in  the  year  and  returned  with 
the  Bishop  of  Adria,  the  Abbots  of  Kelso  and  Balmerino  to  Scotland  in 
May  1431  as  papal  mandatories  to  publish  at  the  gates  of  Diunfries, 
Lochmaben,  Hawick  and  Jedburgh  the  fact  that  the  Pope  had  taken 
Croyser  under  his  protection  in  all  his  benefices,  and  to  intimate  this  to 
the  Kingand  Bishop  Cameron.  They  were  also  instructed  to  visit  Croyser’s 
archdeaconries  and  forward  the  revenues  to  him  in  ready  money.  The 
mandatories  were  ordered  also  to  present  to  James  letters  which  the  Pope 
had  written  to  him.® 

In  November  1432,  John  Fogo,  abbot  of  Melrose,  the  King’s  confessor, 
Sir  Walter  Ogilvy  and  Alexander  Lauder  were  given  safe  conducts  to  go 
to  the  Council  of  Basle*  but  of  these  only  Fogo  went  with  seven  others’ 
and  they  reached  there  in  February  1434.®  During  the  latter  half  of 
1435  and  early  in  1436,  Alexander  went  on  three  missions  to  present 
letters  of  protest  to  the  Enghsh  for  breaches  of  the  truce*  and  trouble 
broke  out  afresh  when  the  twelve-year  truce  ended  in  May  1436.** 

Alexander  was  again  in  Rome  in  1439,  and  in  November**  he  was 
granted  a safe  conduct  from  Calais  to  England.  This  cannot  have  been 
in  connection  with  his  provision  to  Dunkeld  for  Bishop  Wardlaw  of  St. 
Andrews  was  stiU  alive  and  Wardlaw’s  successor  still  in  Dunkeld. 

^ C.P.R.  viii.  See  index  for  details.  • Bain  IV,  1081;  Rot.  Scot.  II,  290. 

s Rot.  Scot.  II,  276.  * Balfour  Melville,  Janies  I,  p.  201. 

• C.P.R.  viii,  p.  333-4. 

* Rot.  Scot.  II,  281  ; Rymer,  Foed.,  X,  537  ; Bain  IV,  1057. 

’ Robertson,  Statuta  II,  p.  248;  S.H.R.  XX,  p.  50. 

**  Copiale  Prioratus  Sancti  Andree,  p.  285-94. 

Balfour  Melville,  Janies  I,  p.  221  and  n ; 224. 

**  Ibid.,  224  seq.  **  Bain  IV,  1133. 
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On  6th  June,  1440,  Alexander  was  provided  to  Dunkeld.*  This  was 
a provision  due  to  royal  influence  2 and  he  is  stated  to  have  impetrated 
royal  letters.^  He  was  granted  faculty  to  be  consecrated  by  any  bishop 
assisted  by  two  or  three  others/  Only  the  first  instalment  of  the  annates 
was  paid  on  14th  July ,5  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the  remainder  was  ever 
paid®  as  Alexander  Lauder  died  unconsecrated  at  Edinburgh  on  rst  October, 
1440,  and  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  Lauder  with  his  forefathers/ 

Edward 

Edward  Lauder  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  short  life  acquiring 
benefices  large  and  small,  his  litigations  and  family  connections  playing 
no  small  part  in  his  successes.  Despite  his  preferments,  he  was  the  only 
one  of  the  four  members  of  the  family  who  was  not  promoted  to  the 
episcopate  in  Scotland.  The  most  likely  reason  for  this  is,  not  that  he 
lacked  influence  or  popularity  in  the  Royal  and  Papal  courts,  but  his 
death  as  a comparatively  young  man,  even  according  to  the  expectation 
of  life  in  medieval  times.  His  death  occurred  within  twenty  years  of  his 
first  entering  Paris  University,  which  suggests  that  he  was  only  between 
thirty  and  forty  years  old  at  his  death.  He  determined  at  Paris  in  1411® 
and  died  before  September  1430.® 

His  first  benefices  were  Gogar  and  Southwick.i®  He  had  these  in  1419 
and  possibly  had  been  holding  one  or  both  to  provide  an  income  for 
himself  while  studying  at  the  university.  While  stUl  a deacon,  he  was 
provided  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Teviotdale,”  which  was  in  his  uncle’s 
diocese,  he  was  given  permission  by  the  Pope  to  hold  these  three  benefices 
together  for  five  years, >2  but  before  these  five  years  had  expired,  he  had 
gained  more  lucrative  ecclesiastical  appointments.  He  never  obtained 
actual  possession  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Teviotdale  as  he  resigned  in 
favour  of  William  Croyser,  one  of  the  papal  favourites.!*  Hemust  have  done 

1 Apostolic  Camera  and  Scottish  Benefices,  p.  23,  and  Eubel.  Hierarchia 
Cathnlica  Medii  Aevi,  ii,  p.  163. 

* Scotichronicon,  bk.  xvi,  c.  26. 

* Reg.  Supp.,  369,  p.  285,  quoted,  Dunlop,  Life  and  Times  of  Bishop  Kennedy, 
p.  4in. 

* C.P.R.  ix,  p.  109-10. 

® Apostolic  Camera  and  Scottish  Benefices,  p.  26.  * Ibid.,  p.  52. 

’’  Scotichronicon,  bk.  xvi,  c.  26  ; Myln,  Lives  of  Bishops  of  Dunkeld,  p.  19  ; 
Extracta  e variis  Croniciis  Scocie,  p.  239. 

® Duniple  and  Chatelaen,  Auct.  Chart.  Univ.  Paris,  II,  p.  100. 

* Apostolic  Camera  and  Scottish  Benefices,  102.  Ibid. 

Scottish  Supplications  to  Rome,  p.  12. 

Ibid.,  p.  12,  28.  Ibid.,  p.  32. 
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this  because  of  pressxire  from  the  curia.  He  was  always  diplomatic  and 
he  profited  more  than  once  by  such  actions,  although  what  his  uncles 
thought  of  his  relinquishing  a dignity  in  the  Glasgow  chapter  may  not 
have  been  favourable. 

In  the  same  year,  1419,  he  obtained  the  rectory  of  Liston, ‘ now  known 
as  Kirkliston,  and  he  became  a member  of  the  chapters  in  which  his 
uncles  held  important  offices,  acquiring  canonries  in  Glasgow  and 
Dunkeld.2  In  September,  he  vacated  Gogar  on  his  promotion  to  the 
archdeaconry  of  Lothian.^  There  was  litigation  over  this  benefice  and 
it  was  not  until  5th  April,  1422,  that  he  was  finally  provided  to  this 
important  archdeaconry.^ 

This  year  marked  the  first  attempt  by  the  city  of  Edinburgh  to  make 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Giles  into  a collegiate  Church.®  In  the  petition  of  the 
provost,  baihes  and  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  it  was  suggested 
that  Edward  be  collated  to  the  provostship  upon  its  erection.  The  hopes 
of  the  royal  burgh  were  not  fulfilled  at  that  time  as  it  was  not  until 
1466  that  St.  Giles  became  a Collegiate  Church.  The  problem  must  have 
been  financial,  for  a sum  of  money,  between  five  and  six  thousand  pounds 
had  been  spent  on  the  fabric  during  the  few  years  preceding  1419,  and  the 
town  council  in  their  communication  to  the  Pope  were  binding  themselves 
to  pay  100  gold  crowns  annually  to  increase  the  endowment  of  the  church, 
and  within  the  next  few  years  money  would  be  required  for  the  King's  ransom 
which  would  be  the  concern  of  Edinburgh.  Even  when  St.  Giles  did  become 
a Collegiate  Chxirch,  in  1466,  it  was  only  made  possible  with  the  help  of 
of  a grant  from  James  III.  The  arrangements  suggested  in  1419  were 
slightly  altered  and  the  erection  was  given  papal  sanction  in  1468.® 

When  the  city  failed  to  proceed  with  its  plans  for  St.  Giles,  Edward 
was  made  vicar,  and  was  instituted  in  February  1424.’  The  time-lag 
between  1419  and  1424  would  be  due  to  uncertainty  about  the  actual 
status  of  the  church  and  it  was  possibly  not  until  the  latter  date  that  the 
plans  for  a change  in  the  parish  church’s  constitution  were  temporarily 
suspended.  The  provost,  baihes  and  the  rest  of  the  citizens  (universitas) 
had  apphed  in  their  petition  for  the  patronage  of  the  appointments;  but 
on  the  failure  of  their  plans,  it  would  appear  that  the  benefice  was  vested 
in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  as  Edward  stated  in  March  that  he  was  presented 
by  Murdoch  the  Duke  of  Albany,  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  and  as  there 

* Scottish  Supplications  to  Rome,  p.  34.  ’ C.P.R.  vii,  p.  136. 

* Scottish  Supplications  to  Rome,  p.  120. 

* Ibid.,  p.  120,  291,  293  ; C.P.R.  vii,  247.  * C.P.R.  vii,  136. 

* V etera  M onumenta  Hibernorum  et  Scotorum  Historiam  illustrantia,  ed-Theiner . 

’ C.P.R.  vii,  p.  355. 
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might  be  doubts  about  his  collation,  he  asked  for  papal  confirmation.' 
The  parish  church  of  St.  Giles  had  been  appropriated  by  the  abbey  of 
Scone  in  1395,  but  this  arrangement  would  appear  to  have  ceased  in 
1419.  It  is  interesting  that  Edward  Lauder  should  have  been  suggested 
as  the  first  provost  of  St.  Giles  when  the  town  applied  to  the  Pope  for 
permission  to  proceed  with  their  plans.  It  reveals  the  influence  which 
the  Lauder  family  must  have  exerted  in  the  town  council  of  Edinburgh 
during  the  course  of  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  as  the  family 
no  doubt  did  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth. 2 Two  Lauders,  George^  and 
Allan  appeared  in  the  town  council  before  1435,  and  Allan  at  least  was 
interested  in  St.  Giles. * 

Early  in  1420  Edward  gave  up  Kirkliston,®  but  was  more  than 
recompensed  by  obtaining  Grail  and  Carnemole,  now  known  as  Kirkinner,’ 
during  the  year.® 

The  tenacity  with  which  clerics  clung  to  the  fruits  of  benefices  even 
after  they  had  been  ordered  to  give  them  up  was  one  of  the  difficulties 
which  faced  political  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  when  the  enforcement 
of  enactments  was  attempted  in  face  of  influential  opposition.  The  case 
of  Edward  and  the  pension  which  he  drew  from  the  fruits  of  the  deanery 
of  Aberdeen  is  an  example  of  this.  Extant  records  do  not  make  the  out- 
come of  this  case  clear,  and  no  doubt  this  uncertainty  was  due  to  the 
frustrating  influences  which  met  such  attempts  at  enforcement.®  Edward 
held  a pension  of  twenty  pounds  out  of  the  fruits  of  the  deanery  of 
Aberdeen  and,  despite  litigation  at  the  curia,  an  order  from  the  Pope  in 
1421  to  resign  the  pension'®  and  a ruling  by  the  parliament  in  1426  that 
this  retention  of  such  fruits  was  contrary  to  the  common  law  of  Scotland," 
he  appears  not  to  have  given  it  up,  as  the  pension  is  mentioned  as  being 
held  by  him  in  1426. '2  This  does  not  seem  in  any  way  to  have  affected  his 
relations  with  Pope  or  King. 

1 C.P.R  vii.  • Cf.  Extracts  Burgh  Records  of  Edinburgh  (1407-1513). 

* Provost  in  1427,  Charters  rel.  to  City  of  Edinburgh,  No.  XXI,  p.  23  ; and 
in  1430,  list  by  James  Lawrie,  Town  Clk.  in  1430.  He  was  previously  a Bailie  in 
1410  and  1411. 

* Recorded  as  a Bailie  in  1433  and  again  in  1437. 

* Registrum  cartarum  ecclesie  Sancti  Egidii  de  Edinburgh,  p.  57-59. 

* Scottish  Supplications  to  Rome,  p.  179  ; C.P.R.  vii,  154. 

’ Bulloch.  Note  on  the  Parish  of  Cornemoel.  S.H.R.  xxix,  213-14. 

^ Scottish  Supplications  to  Rome,  202,  233. 

* Ibid.,  p.  31 1 ; C.P.R.  vii,  243,  258-59,  262  ; Apostolic  Camera  and  Scottish 
Benefices,  p.  87,  300. 

C.P.R.  vii,  p.  258-59,  262. 

C.P.R.  vii,  p.  444. 


Acts  of  Parliament,  ii,  6,  c.  26. 
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In  March  1422,  while  at  Rome,  he  obtained  the  canonry  of  Croy  in 
Moray.*  In  June,  John  de  Casanore,  M.Th.,  and  chief  of  the  Sacred 
Apostolic  Faculty,  was  given  permission  to  confer  on  Edward  the  degree 
of  Lie.  Th.  after  examination.^  He  must  have  been  successful  in  attaining 
this  last  academic  honour  of  his  hfetime  as  he  is  referred  to  as  Lie.  Th.  in 
February  of  the  following  year.^  He  was  thus  a graduate  in  Arts,  Decrees 
and  Theology.  In  May  1943  he  petitioned  for  the  chancellorship  of 
Glasgow  with  the  canonry  of  Campsie  annexed,^  but  he  was  unsuccessful 
as  John  Weir  was  collated  to  that  benefice.®® 

Until  now,  he  had  spent  most  of  his  time  in  Rome  looking  to  his  own 
interests  in  litigation  and  obtaining  an  additional  benefice  now  and  then. 
He  was  now  to  return  to  Scotland  and  enter  into  pohtical  activity.  A safe 
conduct  was  issued  to  him  in  February  1424,  to  travel  from  Flanders  to 
Scotland**,  but  it  was  after  April  before  he  set  out  from  Rome  as  he 
obtained  the  vicarage  of  Liston  for  WiUiam  Adamson  there,  during  that 
month.®  In  June  he  was  nominated  to  go  to  Flanders  in  the  company 
of  his  uncle  Alexander,  Sir  John  Forrester,  his  half  brother’s  father-in-law, 
and  others.® 

In  1425,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  ambassadors  of  the  King  to 
Charles  of  France.’  In  June  of  that  year,  he  was  nominated  to  go  to  the 
Roman  court  to  discuss  Scottish  papal  relations®  but,  like  most  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  for  this  purpose,  he  did  not  leave  Scotland  as 
only  two  of  the  delegates  reached  Rome.®  While  he  remained  in  Scotland 
during  1426,  he  acted  as  clerk  to  the  King.*®  Here  he  would  be  in  close 
touch  with  his  kinsman,  Thomas,  who  was  never  far  from  the  King’s 
household. 

His  most  important  political  assignment  was  his  re-appointment  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission  sent  to  France  in  July  1428,  to  continue  the 
negotiations  which  had  been  begun  three  years  before.  He,  with  letters 
of  authority  from  the  King,  to  treat  for  the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin  and 
Princess  Margaret,  the  King’s  daughter,**  set  out  with  Henry  Lichton, 
bishop  of  Aberdeen,  and  Patrick  Ogilvy  of  Auchterhouse,  sheriff  of  Angus,*^ 

^ Scottish  Supplications  to  Rome,  p.  31 1. 

Apostolic  Camera  and  Scottish  Benefices,  p.  314.  * C.P.R.  viii,  258. 

Transcripts  from  Vatican  (H.M.  Register  House)  Petitions,  1421-59,  p.  84. 

*•*  Apostolic  Camera  and  Scottish  Benefices,  p.  87. 

* Bain  iv.  943.  ® Apostolic  Camera  and  Scottish  Benefices,  p.  89. 

“ Bain,  iv,  962.  ’’  Scotichron.,  XVI,  c.  xii. 

® Rot.  Scot.,  ii,  253  ; Bain  iv,  979. 

* Baxter,  Copiale  Prioratus  St.  Andree,  75  ; Reg.  Glas.  ii,  319. 

Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  ii,  p.  32-5,  46,  48  ; Coll.  Ch.  of  Midloth.,  p.  295. 

Inventoire  Chronologique,  p.  39-40,  quoted.  Charters  of  Inchcolm  (S.H.S.),  p.  174. 

Arch.  Nat.,  J.  678,  21-2,  quoted,  Balfour  Melville,  James  I,  p.  162. 
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men  of  great  prudence  and  discreetness.’  They  went  to  confirm  the  old 
treaties  of  the  Franco-Scottish  Alliance,  to  arrange  the  numbers  of  the 
Scottish  force  to  be  sent  to  assist  the  French,  six  thousand  had  previously 
been  suggested,  and  the  payment  of  their  wages,  and  to  make  further 
negotiations  about  the  marriage  between  Princess  Margaret  of  Scotland 
and  Prince  Louis  of  France.  The  negotiations  for  the  marriage  were 
satisfactorily  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  in  December,  the 
betrothal  of  Louis  and  Margaret,  for  whom  Patrick  Ogilvie  stood  proxy^ 
was  announced,^  but  the  military  discussions  were  not  concluded. ^ 

The  next  year  he  was  back  in  Rome  as  the  procurator  for  the  King.^ 
His  many  ventures  into  ecclesiastical  litigation  and  the  business  which  he 
had  no  doubt  helped  to  initiate  while  at  the  papal  court  for  his  friends  at 
home,  would  stand  him  in  good  stead  for  his  official  appointment.  He  pro- 
bably succeeded  William  Stephen,  Bishop  of  Orkney  and  later  of  Dunblane, 
who  had  held  the  appointment  under  the  regent  Murdoch  for  some  time 
previously.®  He  was  given  an  indult  to  visit  all  the  churches  in  his  diocese 
by  deputy.® 

Little  was  done  by  him  at  the  curia  in  his  official  capacity.  In 
November,  he  gave  up  Crail,’  possibly  because  of  his  hearing  that  the 
patronage  had  been  given  by  the  King  to  the  Carthusians  at  Perth.® 
On  the  same  day  he  was  collated  to  Arbuthnot®  which  more  than  recom- 
pensed him,  the  value  of  Arbuthnot  exceeding  Crail  by  five  pounds.  It 
is  also  interesting  that  he  stated  the  value  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Lothian 
and  the  perpetual  vicarage  of  St.  Giles  to  a resident.  He  left  Rome  within 
a few  months  as  he  died  outwith  the  curia  before  September  1430.’® 

Thomas 

Thomas  never  had  the  galaxy  of  benefices  which  his  other  three 
relatives  managed  to  secure  for  themselves,  although  he  was  ultimately 
promoted  to  the  see  of  Dunkeld.  He  states  that  he  was  continually  engaged 
in  the  service  of  James,  King  of  Scots,  and  as  instructor  sen  tanquam 

^ Liber  Pluscardensis,  i,  372  ; ii,  282. 

* General  Register  House,  Treaties,  France,  9. 

* Cf.  Balfour  Melville,  James  I,  p.  162,  seq. 

* C.P.R.  viii,  155  ; Apostolic  Camera  and  Scottish  Benefices,  p.  11; 

* C.P.R.  vii,  335-6.  « C.P.R.  viii,  147.  » C.P.R.  viii,  155. 

* Reg.  Mag.  Sig.,  II,  136. 

* Apostolic  Camera  and  Scottish  Benefices,  p.  98,  227. 

Jbid.,  p.  102. 
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magister  of  the  King  in  his  minority,’*  which  may  account  for  the  few 
references  in  records  to  him  in  his  earlier  years. 

He  must  have  become  a member  of  the  King’s  household  almost  from 
the  day  James  set  foot  in  Scotland  again.  His  uncle,  the  Chancellor, 
may  have  been  responsible.  He  was  referred  to  in  1422  as  secretary  to 
the  King  and  he  held  the  vicarage  of  Erskine.^  Within  the  next  two  or 
three  years,  he  had  obtained  canonries  in  Aberdeen  and  the  collegiate 
Church  of  Dunbar.^  A charter  which  was  issued  in  1425  under  the  Great 
Seal  giving  him  the  hospital  in  Berwick  on  Tweed,  referred  to  him  as  the 
King’s  Chaplain.^  But  owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  frontier  of  the 
two  Kingdoms  at  that  time,  it  is  improbable  that  he  ever  got  possession 
of  any  of  the  fruits  of  this  Trinitarian  house,  which  indeed  would  not 
amount  to  much  at  the  best  of  times. 

Thomas  was  the  only  one  of  the  family  who  went  to  the  council  of 
Basle. 5 The  exact  date  of  his  incorporation  is  not  known,  but  he  did 
not  stay  there  long.  Probably  his  presence  was  required  in  the  royal 
household  after  the  murder  of  James  I.  It  is  surprising  that  he,  who  had 
appeared  httle  in  public  affairs,  except  in  1420,  when  he  had  been  one  of 
the  two  Notaries-public  who  certified  the  proceedings  of  the  Provincial 
Synod  of  the  Council  General  held  at  Perth,®  should  be  the  only  one  of 
the  Lauders  to  go  to  Basle.  This  indicates  that  he,  more  then  Alexander 
or  Edward,  was  in  sympathy  with  the  reforming  character  of  the  Council. 
From  his  later  activities  in  the  college  of  Soltre  and  in  the  building  of 
Dunkeld  Cathedral,  we  may  deduce  that  he  had  the  interests  of  the  church 
more  at  heart  than  they. 

On  his  return  to  Scotland,  before  the  beginning  of  1438,  he  became 
the  Master  of  Soltre,’  which  he  held  despite  litigation  raised  by  Donald 
Kennedy,®  the  perpetual  vicar  of  Kirk  Wemys,  by  reason  of  his  having 
impetrated  letters  from  the  Council  of  Basle.  With  the  support  of  the  crown 
he  seems  to  have  retained  this  benefice  until  his  promotion  to  Dunkeld. 
Litigation  continued  even  after  that  date.® 

He  is  referred  to  as  the  preceptor  of  James  II,  within  a few  years  of 
his  return  from  Basle,*®  and  seems  to  have  remained  a trusted  counsellor 

^ Reg.  Supp.,  471,  fol.  231,  15th  Nov.,.  1453  ; 475,  fol.  294V,  26th  Nov.,  1454, 
quoted,  Dunlop,  Kennedy,  p.  i52n. 

* C.P.R.  vii,  248.  * C.P.R.  vii,  407-8. 

* H.M.C.  Rep.  XII,  App.  VIII,  p.  174. 

* Cone.  Bas.,  3,  529  ; Mon.  Cone.,  2,  824,  quoted  ; Copiale  Prioritus  Sancti 
Andree,  p.  489. 

* Patrick,  Statutes  of  the  Scottish  Church  (S.H.S.),  p.  82. 

' Reg.  Dom.  de  Soltre,  p.  52-3.  ® C.P.R.  ix,  p.  2i.  * C.P.R.  xi,  448-49. 

Reg.  Cart.  Ecc.  St.  Eg.,  p.  88-9. 
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during  the  whole  lifetime  of  the  King.  The  good  bishop  Kennedy  seems 
to  have  thought  well  of  this  guardian  of  the  King’s  education,  for  later, 
after  the  sudden  death  of  the  King,  he  was  given  an  important  part  to 
play  in  the  re-organisation  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 

Most  of  his  time  must  have  been  spent  quietly  with  the  young  King 
and  not  much  can  be  said  about  him.  His  quiet  influence  in  Court  circles 
possibly  had  a more  lasting  effect  on  the  Kingdom  than  the  combined 
work  of  the  three  other  Lauders,  who  were  all  dead  by  1440. 

It  is  known  that  he  was  active  in  re-building  at  Soltre  although  the 
buildings  were  not  completed  until  ten  years  after  his  provision  to  Dunkeld.* 

In  1444  he  founded  an  altar  in  St.  Giles  dedicated  to  St.  Martin  and 
St.  Thomas,2  and  this  was  confirmed  by  a royal  charter  six  years  later* 
and  was  confirmed  and  extended  in  1481  by  James  IIH,  after  its  erection 
as  a CoUegiate  Church. 

When  William  Lauder  of  Hatton,  in  January  1451,  erected  a second 
vicarage  in  Ratho,  his  kinsman  Thomas  ,was  provided  to  this  poor  bene- 
fice which  was  only  eight  pounds  in  value.*  His  only  other  benefice,  a 
canonry  and  prebend  and  the  treasurership  in  the  chapter  of  Glasgow, 
involved  him  in  htigation  which  he  dropped  on  being  promoted  to  Dunkeld.® 
He  is  mentioned  at  this  time  as  tunc  in  minoribus  constitutum,  which 
suggests  that  although  he  had  been  appointed  to  two  Trinitarian  houses, 
he  had  not  advanced  beyond  the  rank  of  sub  deacon. 

It  was  not  until  he  was  about  fifty-five  years  old^,  in  April  1452  that 
he  was  provided  to  the  see  of  Dunkeld*  which  his  uncle  held  for  a few 
months,  twelve  years  before.  Myln®  states  that  he  was  promoted  to  this 
office  as  a reward  for  being  preceptor  to  James  II.  This  is  quite  possible, 
as,  owing  to  his  conscientious  attention  to  his  important  task  he  had  had 
httle  time  to  compete  for  preferment  at  the  curia,  and  had,  therefore, 
received  httle  benefice  revenue  during  his  ecclesiastical  career.  But  there 
is  another  reason  for  the  appointment.  In  view  of  the  turbulent  country- 
side, ‘ the  crown  had  obviously  contrived  with  the  help  of  the  papacy 
to  plant  its  own  prelates  in  districts  politically  unreliable.’**  That  it  was 
wild  country  with  an  unruly  populace,  is  borne  out  by  the  story  told  by 

^ Reg.  Dom.  de  Soltre  and  C.P.R.  xi,  448-49. 

* Reg.  Cart.  Ecc.  St.  Eg.,  p.  88-9.  * Ibid. 

* Ibid.,  p.  141.  ® C.P.R.  X,  p.  81,1.  * Ibid.,  576. 

’’  On  29th  Nov.,  1458,  he  .was  said  to  be  in  his  sixty-second  year.  Reg.  Supp., 
508,  fol.  88,  quoted,  Dunlop,  Kennedy,  p.  1520. 

® Apostolic  Camera  and  Scottish  Benefices,  p.  44,  273. 

* Myln,  Lives  of  Bishops  of  Dunkeld.  Dunlop,  Kennedy,  p.  153. 
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Myln’  who  says  that  within  a few  weeks  of  Lauder’s  consecration, Alexander 
Robertson,  head  of  the  clan  Donnochy  of  the  house  of  Strowan,  was  on 
ill  terms  with  Thomas  Lauder  as  his  father  had  been  with  his  predecessor 
in  the  bishopric,  and  under  the  leadership  of  one  Bruce,  a great  number  of 
the  clan,  mainly  bowmen  sagittarii,  came  down  from  AthoU  and  surprised 
the  old  bishop  while  celebrating  high  mass.  The  bishop  and  the  congrega- 
tion fled  in  fear.  Lauder  complained  to  the  King,  but  the  whole  matter 
was  smoothed  over  when  the  Laird  of  Strowan  hurriedly  married,  without 
even  desiring  a marriage  dowry,  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Lord  Glamis, 
who  was  master  of  the  King’s  household  and  a great  favourite  at  Court. 
Within  seven  days  of  his  promotion  to  the  episcopate,  he  was  given 
permission  to  visit  his  diocese  by  Gilbert  Forster,  archdeacon,  his 
procurator.^ 

Conditions  continued  to  be  difficult,  for  two  years  later,  Thomas 
stated  he  could  not  visit  his  diocese  personally  ‘ because  of  certain  ill- 
wishers  and  enemies  of  his.’® 

His  constant  attendance  at  Parliament,  his  appearance  on  committees, 
and  his  giving  judgement  on  causes  before  the  government^  reveals  his 
concientiousness.  As  a worthy  man  who  had  been  in  the  royal  household 
for  years,  he  must  have  exerted  an  influence  in  government  circles  second 
only  to  Bishop  Kennedy,  as  far  as  churchmen  were  concerned.  He  appears 
to  have  been  highly  esteemed  by  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  as  he  is 
mentioned  as  Chancellor  of  St.  Andrews®  on  his  promotion  to  Dunkeld. 
His  interest  in  the  work,  which  bishop  Kennedy  was  attempting  in  the 
field  of  education,  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  he  is  mentioned  as  the 
Bishop’s  principal  official  in  his  reforming  of  the  statutes  of  St.  Andrews 
University  and  founding  of  St.  Salvator’s  College.®  In  December  1460,  in 
order  that  money  would  be  forthcoming  for  the  work  there,  the  Pope 
granted  a ten  years’  indulgence  to  all  penitents  who  visited  St.  Salvator’s 
on  the  Feast  of  the  Apparition  of  St.  Michael  (8th  May)  and  who  gave  ahns 
for  the  completion  of  the  buildings,  ornaments  and  fortifications.  The 
choice  of  confessors  was  vested  in  him,  as  provost  of  the  College,  and  two 
senior  masters.’  In  February  1472,  he  may  have  had  a fairly  serious 
illness,  for  on  that  date,  in  order  that  his  property  could  be  inherited  by 
his  heirs,  he  was  legitimated  under  the  Great  Seal.® 

During  his  episcopate  he  was  very  busy  re-organising  his  church  lands 

* Bishops  of  Dunkeld,  p.  25. 

* Apostolic  Camera  and  Scottish  Benefices,  p.  324. 

* Reg.  Supp.,  475,  fol.  293V,  quoted,  Dunlop,  Kennedy,  p.  15311. 

* Acts  of  Parliament,  II,  index.  Appears  in  years  1454-56,  1464,  1468-69,  1471. 

* Apostolic  Camera  and  Scottish  Benefices,  p.  44.  ® C.P.R.  xi,  376. 

C.P.R.  xi,  417-18;  Theiner,  428-29.  ® R.M.S.  ii.  No.  1107. 
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into  two  baronies,  Dunkeld  north  of  the  Forth,  and  Aberlady  south  of 
the  Forth. 

He  seems  to  have  had  more  peaceable  possession  of  his  cathedral  after 
the  first  few  years  of  rule  in  Dunkeld.  The  buildings  bear  witness  to  his 
work.  He  had  the  nave  completed  and  glass  put  in  all  the  windows,  and 
the  chapter  house,  the  church  tower  and  a porch  before  the  south  gates 
were  built  during  his  episcopate.  He  dedicated  the  church  himself  in  1464. 

His  gifts  to  the  cathedral  for  its  internal  adornment  were  considerable, 
the  vestments  and  ornaments  being  Usted  in  detail  by  My  In,  and  these 
almost  completely  furnished  the  Church  with  all  that  was  necessary  for 
worship.  His  institution  of  various  services  within  the  cathedral  and  the 
founding  of  six  choirboys  with  necessary  payment,  indicate  his  interest 
in  the  ritual  which  the  church  demanded. 

He  added  three  prebends  to  the  chapter  and  acquired  a lodging  in 
Perth  and  another  in  Edinburgh  for  the  bishops  of  Dunkeld. 

On  2nd  October,  1475,  he  resigned  the  see  but  retained  his  episcopal 
dignity.  He  was  then  about  seventy  eight  years  old.  He  was  given  a 
pension  of  600  florins  out  of  the  fruits  of  the  episcopal  mensa  of  Dunkeld.* 
Myln  says2  that  this  sum  was  the  revenue  from  the  part  of  the  diocese 
which  lay  south  of  the  Forth.  Thomas,  with  James  Hepburn,  bishop  of 
Dunblane  and  John  Balfour,  bishop  of  Brechin,  consecrated  James 
Livingston,  his  successor 

In  October  1474,  the  bishop  of  Durham,  Lord  Scrope  and  two  others, 
ambassadors  from  England"*  were  lodged  at  the  town  houses  of  the  Bishop 
of  Dunkeld.  5 They  had  come  to  conclude  a treaty  of  marriage  between 
Prince  James,  who  was  one  year  and  seven  months  old,  and  Princess 
Cecilia,  who  was  then  about  three  and  a half.  The  treaty  was  success- 
fully negotiated,  the  indentures  being  signed  on  the  26th  of  the  month.® 
Thomas  played  no  official  part  in  these  discussions  but  it  is  not  without 
significance  that  this  important  embassage  was  lodged  in  the  house  of 
this  faithful  counsellor  of  the  royal  house. 

He  died  on  4th  November,  1481,  and  was  buried  at  Dunkeld.'^ 

^ Apostolic  Camera  and  Scottish  Benefices,  p.  179. 

* Myln,  Bishops  of  Dunkeld,  p.  25.  * Ibid.,  p.  26. 

* Rymer,  Foed.,  XI,  813  ; Rot.  Scot.,  II,  446. 

® The  exact  location  of  this  house  is  obscure  despite  the  definite  location  given 
by  Dickson  in  Treasurers  Accounts  i,  p.  57.  Cf.  Caledonian  Mercury,  May,  1788  ; 
Gentleman's  Magazine  (1788)  Iviii,  p.  312  ; Wilton’s  Memorials  of  Old  Edin.  ii, 
33-4,  i36n  ; Reid,  New  Lights  on  Old  Edin.,  p.  183-4  ; Edin.  Club  xii,  p.  146  ; 
Proc.  Soc.  Antiquaries  Scot.,  vol.  xxiv,  p.  4i3ff  and  Ixxiv,  p.  ii6ff. 

® Rymer,  Foed.,  xi,  815  ; Rot.  Scot,  ii,  446. 

’ Myln,  Bishops  of  Dunkeld,  p.  25. 


